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a Memorabilia. 


WE have more than. once indicated 
a piece of journalism which is 
Rssture. In the New Statesman for 25 
November is a criticism and appreciation by 
Mr. G. W. Stonier of Mr. T. S. Eliot’s ‘ Four 
Quartets.’ We do not call it a review, for 
it is a poem in prose,—by which of course 
we don’t mean “ poetical prose” as when 
Dickens or Blackmore drop into blank verse. 
Itis a T. S. Eliot poem: a piece of controlled 
imagination. Mr. Eliot’s ‘ Four Quartets’ 
are the four poems previously published 
separately, ‘East Coker, ‘Burnt Norton,’ 
‘The Dry Salvages, and ‘Little Gidding.’ 
Mr. Stonier doesn’t explain to us in what 
sense each is a quartet (in which we should 
be able to distinguish four instruments) but 
he does tell us that each is in five movements, 
and that for him each one is a favourite 
record which he has put on the gramophone 
— too often, till “ the music itself 
omes thin and scratchy.” But Mr. Eliot’s 
poems are music, difficult music,—that is, 
their method is that of the musician, not of 
the logician. They must be heard several 
times. Indeed Mr. Stonier says: 

It is good advice, in reading Mr. Eliot, to be as 
receptive as possible to hints and obliquities and 
never to press a meaning. Not that the meaning 
isn’t there—it irrigates all he writes—but one can’t, 
as with some poets, put the sense first and the in- 
cantation second. The doctrine [he goes so far as 
to say] has little value apart from the tone in which 
it is uttered or the pattern of which it forms a part. 
Mr. Stonier sent us climbing the cold stair- 
cases of a tall house to find ‘The Dry Sal- 
vages,’ the only one of the ‘ Quartets’ on 
our shelves, which then we re-read as a 
new poem. We had never put on the record 


too often and found nothing scratchy in the 
music. We found the five parts Mr. Stonier 
mentioned, and the mastery: 

a theme has been introduced, carried forward, 
dropped, returned to... Here is a mastery of 
verse more complete and final, if not always more 
inspiriting, than any other we have known in our 
time. Nowhere ... does iMr. Eliot relax for an 
instant this intensity, though he employs an elabor- 
ate and sliding pattern, from argument to lyric, 
lyric to explanation. 


The italics are ours, to emphasize what the 
reader must be prepared for :—the method of 
music. But what Mr. Stonier left one of 
his readers to discover for himself is that 
the “doctrine” is very much that of Matthew 
Arnold’s “ Resignation,” where the verse is 
uniform and easy, the pattern simple, but 
the “logic” no more easily seizable than 
Mr. Eliot’s. Indeed, one reader owes it to 
* The Dry Salvages ’ that he now knows what 
it is that is resigned in “ Resignation.” 
Matthew and Fausta are taking the same 
mountain walk that they had taken ten 
years before. They are tired and would be 
glad to be at their journey’s end. They 
think of pilgrims to Mecca, crusaders to the 
Holy Sepulchre, who pray 
To die be given us, or attain ! 
Fierce work it were to do again. 
But Matthew would have Fausta to take 
a lesson from the Gipsies they have passed: 
they rubbed through yesterday 
In their hereditary way: 
And they will rub through, if they can, 
Tomorrow on the selfsame plan. 


Mr. Eliot’s example is the fishermen: 
Where is there an end of it? .. 
There is no end, but addition: the trailing 
Consequence of further days and hours. . . 
Where is the end of them, the fishermen sailing 
Into the wind’s tail, where the fog cowers ? 
We cannot think of a time that is oceanless 
Or of an ocean not littered with wastage 
Or of a future that is not liable 
Like the past, to have no destination. 


Mr. Eliot is no more careful to be “ poeti- 
cal” than is Mr. Stonier; no more careful 
to be “ musical” than is Beethoven. He 
develops his argument; but, involuntarily, is 
poetical suddenly. 

Mr. Stonier shall have the last word: the 
word of a connojsseur, not of a partisan: 

There can be little question that ‘ Four Quartets ’ 
is a masterpiece... To the student a hundred 
years hence... a ‘copy of * Four Quartets’. . - 
may offer the clue to a vanished age. 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes. 


CHARLES I AND THE SHORT 
PARLIAMENT. 


HE manuscript of the verses printed below 
recently came into my possession. It 
is endorsed : 


A coppy of verses condoling the breaking 
up of ye Parliamt A° 1640. 


I know nothing of their authorship, nor if 
they have ever been published. But they 
appear to me to be of some historic interest. 
The water-mark, a crescent over an imperial 
crown, is new to me. 


Poore Parliam*, that wast but now art none 

I knew thou couldst not be dissolv’d alone 

Millions of subjects hearts strain’d through 
their eyes 

come dropping to thy funerall obsequies 

And to each drowned eye it scarce appears 

Whether the street were paved wt stones or 
tears 

W lie congeal’d upon the ground you’ld say 

It had rain’d pearles, and they had strew’d 
the way 

It may be soe for loiall teares are gemms 

fitt to be sett in Prince’s diadems 

Soe many drops have fal’ne fro’ eu’y eye 

that truly now if eu’ sorrowde drie 

men are ev’n blinde w*" greif and only see 

themselves as hartles as they hopless be 

No hearts keep home, but wander any- 
whither 

the Parliam* and they brake up together. 

Search through the Realme and see in eu’y 
towne 

Bodies untennanted walke up and downe 

and aske them where theire exild lodgers 
dwell 

they “geg theire heads and sigh, but cannot 
te 


There’s not a merry looke unless it is 
Some grand offenders or some pattentees 
or such an one as hath been us’d to stand 
and stretch our lawes out w‘* an open hand 
whose studdieing conscience doeth more 
often looke 
on Client’s gold than on a Statute booke. 
This makes a Jubilee amongst the Tribe 
of them that knowe what tis to take a bribe 
and outweigh iustice none soe blest as they 
that entertaine bright angells eu’y day 


There sitts a Justice thats threequarters 
Clarke 
in fees, not witt nor honestie, marke marke 
how longe the Jugler laughs and louder farre 
then Trumpetts sounding victory in warre 
and cries the neck of th’ Parliamt is broke 
of his owne neck it had bene better spoke. 
There a Proiecto*" strutts whose base designe 
poisons o° stomacke more then mediu’ wine 
at threepence halfpenny the pinte, strong 
chaines 
of hemp not gold might best reward his 
paines. 
O how the Cittie greives that the white hope 
could only make a Ladder not a Rope 
to hang up all Proiecto'® that the land 
W*" they undoe freed fro’ their feet may 
stand, 
But O the Pattents of Sedans and chaires 
stincks in my nostrills worse then Saunder 
bears 
All theis and many more had bene redrest 
had not the Parliamt bene thus supprest 
Now all of them triumph againe, theire 
health 
comes fro’ the Sickness of y® cOmonwealth 
Its ruine raiseth them, while they oppresse 
the neck of widdowes and of fatherlesse 
thus they like comon Laborers are skil’d 
to pull old houses downe but cannot build 
as for o* King it neu’ was his will 
Pattents should priviledge Sub‘ to doe ill 
that they like Racks should w*" their tortur- 
ing frame 
not make one ioint but the whole body lame 
or that they like Phisicans might bee 
licens’d to murder w* Impunitie. 
Noe hee’s a Parliamt himself whose power 
cann theis devourers of the Realme devoure 
and spurne them downe that they as deep 
- shall lie 
in hell as now in hellish Pollicie 
But if o" Sonne crown’d a thousand 
beames 
shall once more purely gild o” golden streams 
and make them be soe rich that Tagus shore 
compar’d with ours shall boast but cOmon 
oare 
o lett noe winde raise a destructive wave 
in their blest waters that are made to save 
o stirre them not unles to this intent 
Bethesda like to cure the Impotent 
Soe shalt thou be an Angell & be crown’d 
for makeing of the sickly Sub* sound. 


(Presy.) G. W. SAUNDERS. 
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SOME LITERARY TERMS. 
I. ABSTRACT AND CONCRETE. 


JN my articles on Metonymy the com- 

mon use of abstract for concrete was 
noticed, e.g. “his reverence”=the parson. 
Coryat remarked that “Italians speaking 
Latine to a stranger say not placet ne tibi? 
but placetne dominationi tuae? even to the 
meanest person that is.” Also in many lan- 
guages words which properly denote an 
action, state or quality are liable to become 
the names of material objects. Latin supplies 
fructus (enjoyment), exercitus (training), 
legio (choice), mansio (the act of stopping), 
civitas (citizenship). And odium may mean 
a bore, scelus a knave, stupor a blockhead. 
(Stupor mundi used of Frederick II is not 
classical). Lucretius has medicina for 
doctors. Virgil’s custodia for a guard is 
rare in him, but Aeschylus’ dpovpynua in the 
same sense has plenty of parallels in Greek 
tragedy. In the Vulgate sanctificatio= 
sanctuary, transmigratio=captives. In Eng- 
lish the poetic prose of Sir Thomas Browne 
supplies many examples, e.g. “ judgement ” 
=a good judge.” Dryden has borrowed this, 
and added an ugly phrase of his own making, 
“the filial duty ” for Aeneas, the dutiful son. 
Falstaff addresses Pistol as “‘ thou unconfin- 
able baseness.” “ You houseless poverty, 
poor naked wretches,” says Lear. In ‘ Par- 
dise Regained’ we read of Satan “ bowing 
low his gray dissimulation,” a phrase used 
by Ford. In Miltorn’s simile “as one whose 
drouth, Yet scarce allayed, still eyes the cur- 
rent stream,” it is clear that “drouth” 
changes rapidly to denote the thirsty person. 
Raleigh has noticed the “ wonderful effect of 
majesty ” so attained, and quotes “ sounding 
alchymy — the grisly Terror — thousand 
celestial ardours—the grim feature.” Thom- 
son has so used “ thirst”; when his green 
serpent lies by the stream, 

All other thirst, appalled, 

Or shivering flies, or checked at distance stands. 
Goldsmith’s “ grey-beard mirth and smiling 
toil,” for merry old men and jolly labourers, 
is in the eighteenth century manner, but it 
is odd to find Byron using “ slumber” for 
sleeper. 

It is more interesting to consider our anti- 
thesis as it relates to style. Homer delights 
in the concrete. In the Iliad Calchas’ first 
speech has three abstract nouns, all words 
for “anger,” the wrath of Apollo and of 


Agamemnon being the main subject. Chap- 
man’s version has twenty, and Dryden’s 
fifteen; Pope cuts this down to nine, but 
omits two of the “ anger ” words; Lang, Leaf 
and Myers have nine, playing fair. Lamb 
noticed a “ post-Homeric ” couplet in Pope’s 
Odyssey : 

Envy will pine at such a ha i 


As time went on, Greek was forced to 
abstract, and Plutarch’s late style abounds 
in such terms not used by earlier writers. It 
has often been noticed how a concrete Latin 

phrase leans in English to the abstract: 

verum dicere, to tell the truth: prudentis est, 
one needs prudence: ambulare, to take a 
walk: clamor admirantium, a shout of 
admiration. Yet Cicero will pile up abstrac- 
tions with a freedom which we cannot imi- 
tate, eight of them in a short sentence of the 
De Natura Deorum (2. 98). To English 
writers, however, the abstract noun is often 
dangerously attractive. Johnson could 
manage it better than his imitators. Miss 
Seward, writing to her friend Dr. Darwin, 
says the practice gives elevation and compres- 
sion to his style, quoting thus: “Imposition is 
not less frequent in the cottage of indigence, 
than in the mart of wealth. Truth is not 

greater, where elegance is less.” Addison, 

she says, would have turned it somehow 

thus: “The inhabitants of cottages are as 
much disposed to impose and overreach as 
wealthy people. Human creatures are not 
more honest for being poor.” This might go 
into rhyme, but not into poetry; whereas 
Johnson’s—lI spare the reader her poetifica- 
tion. Unluckily Dr. Darwin thought John- 
son’s sentence “ bombast.” Lord Chester- 
field writes thus of politeness: “‘ To sacrifice 
one’s own self-love to other people’s, is a 
short but I believe a true definition of civility; 
to do it with ease, propriety and grace is 
good breeding. The one is the result of good 
nature; the other of good sense, joined to 
experience, observation and attention.” And 
an angry father answered his daughter’s 
wooer with “I think it hard that insolence 
and impudence should be suffered to inter- 
rupt the tranquil state of youth and inno- 
cence.” The lady was later wooed and won 
by Mr. Thrale. Byron was not averse to this 
usage, e.g., “the praises of sincerity have 
ever been permitted to the voice of friend- 
ship.” The abuse of abstraction has often. 
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been stigmatized. Dr. Murray quotes an 
amusing example, the translation of quorum 
metu abiit by “ expectation of violence on 
the part of the barbarians caused his depar- 
ture ”:.i.e., an abstraction of an abstraction 
caused an abstraction. And Johnson’s pet 
little character-monger, Frances Burney, 
degenerated to this in her old age: “‘ Where 
opinion may humour systematic preposses- 
sion, who shall build upon his virtue or 
wisdom to guard the transparency of his 
impartiality? ” 
JANE GREEN. 


THE EARLIER AND LATER LUMLEYS 
OF HARLESTON, 
CO. NORTHAMPTON. 


THE PROBABLE LINK, 


N my narrative history of ‘The Later 
Lumleys of Harleston, circa 1545 On- 
wards: Including an Appendix on the 
Washington Sundial at Little Brington ’— 
which first appeared in the Journal of the 
Northamptonshire N.H.S. and Field Club, 
vol, xxx, December 1943, pp. 73-108, and 
which has since been republished in carefully 
revised and supplemented form as an in- 
dependent pamphlet (Northampton: Joseph 
Tebbutt, King Street; price Ss. net, post 
free 5s, 3d.), July 1944, noticed at ante p. 
198—I stated that I had been unable to find 
the link between these Lumleys and the 
- earlier Lumleys of Harleston. 

Readers of my earlier articles on ‘ The 
Lumleys of Harleston: and the Washington 
Sundial at Brington,’ published in ‘N. and 
Q.” (clxxxii. 132), and ‘The Northampton- 
shire Branch of the Ancient Northern 
Family of Lumley,’ published in ‘N. and 
Q, (clxxxiv. 371) will readily remember how 
it came about that a branch of what I have 
always in ‘ N. and Q.’ called “ The Ancient 
Northern Family of Lumley ” (for the reason 
given in my article on ‘The Ancient’ 
Northern Family of Lumley: and Others of 
the Name,’ in ‘N. and Q.’ (clxxxiii. 309) 
‘came to settle at Harleston, Co. Northamp- 
ton, though their Northern home was in 
Co. Durham. To put it shortly, it came 
about as follows: 


The Earlier Lumleys of Harleston. 


The earlier Lumleys of Harleston became 
there settled in 1306, when—in Generation | 


VII of the Lumley Family—Roger (also 
styled Sir Roger, but hereinafter called 
simply Roger) de Lumley, born circa 1275, 
received from his brother Sir Robert de 
Lumley, Knight, born 1272, a Charter grant- 
ing him all the latter’s Northamptonshire 
estates (largely acquired through _ their 
mother), including Harleston. 

The said Roger de Lumley and his heirs 
of line in their respective turns held Harles- 
ton down to 1500, in which year the said 
Roger’s great-great-great-grandson, John 
Lumley (born circa 1450/1), together with 
Alice née —— his wife, passed Lumley 
Manor in Harleston by fine to the use of 
Thomas Andrew, Esquire, whereafter such 
John and Alice appear to have left Harles- 
ton and taken up residence at Maidwell in 
the same county. 

Such John Lumley was still living at 
Maidwell in 1510 (per an Acquittance No, 
896 amongst the MSS. of Lord Spencer), 
though it is clear that he still retained some 
small property in Harleston;—for (per 
“Membrane 66” of the Records of the 
Inclosure Commission of 1517, which are 
set forth in ‘The Domesday of Inclosures,’ 
by I. S. Leadam, 2 vols., 1897) we find one 
Nicholas Kynne as his tenant of a messuage 
and lands in Harleston on 9 Feb. 1512/13, 
which the said Commission found such 
tenant to have allowed to go to ruin by 
that date. Such John Lumley died without 
issue. 


Their Later Representation at Clipston, etc. 


Concerning the representation of the 
family, following upon the death of such 
John Lumley, I have, in my above-mentioned 
article in ‘N. and Q.’ (clxxxii. 132) shown 
it to have passed to the line of his paternal 
uncle Andrew Lumley of Church Berington 
(Great Brington) in the person—if, as is 
probable, such Andrew himself was then 
deceased—of his eldest son and heir John 
Lumley (born circa 1459), who removed to 
and established himself at Clipston in the 
same county and whose great-great-grand- 
son Francis Lumley of Clipston (circa 1600- 
1646) removed to and established himself 
at Marston Trussell, likewise in the 
same county, whence his only son Francis 
Lumley of Marston Trussell (1645 /6-1708 /9) 
removed to and established himself circa 
1671 at Great Dalby, Co. Leicester, where 
the family continued through succeeding 
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generations and whence Richard Lumley 


. (1724-1805) came to London, followed later 


by his nephew William Lumley (1762-1830), 
Master of the Carpenters Company in 1818 
and Chairman of the Committee of Accounts 
at the Society of Arts, whose eldest son and 
heir was the late William Golden Lumley, 
Q.C. 41802-1878), the well-known author of 
‘Lumley’s Public Health,’ whose complete 
biography from my pen appeared in The 
Law Journal of 26 Sept. and 3 Oct. 1942. 

From what I have already stated it would 
seem that Harleston had ceased to be the 
residence of any of the Lumley Family in 
the year 1500. Indeed, it is obvious that 
such was the case. 


The Later Lumleys of Harleston. 


Whence, then, came “ The Later Lumleys 
of Harleston”?—for later Lumleys of 
Harleston there most certainly were. 

At the time when I wrote the article first 
above-mentioned and later pamphletised, I 
ventured the assumption that a —— Lumley 
settled at Harleston and married circa 1543 
—— née ——., and by her became the father 
of the six children—five sons and a daughter 
—therein enumerated and already men- 
tioned, though with less detail, in my above- 
mentioned article (clxxxii. 133), The order 
of the respective births of such six children 
I do not know; and so I give them here in 
alphabetical order and number them accord- 
ingly, though, for a reason hereinafter to 
be mentioned, I think the fifth named may 
well have been the eldest. They were: 

(1) Edward Lumley of Brington, Shepherd, 
who was buried at Brington 14 Jan. 1598/9. 
His Will was dated 10 Jan. 1598/9 (Arch. 
Northampton). He clearly never married. 

(2) John Lumley of Great Brington, Car- 
penter, who was living 10 Jan. 1598/9, was 
allotted a seat in Brington Church, as like- 
wise was his wife, in October 1606, and was 
buried at Brington 6 May 1627: his Will 
dated 2 May 1626 being proved in Arch. 
Northampton 2 June 1627. His wife, Ellen 
(also called Hellin) née ——, thus survived 
him and was buried at Brington 8 May 1638. 
Her Will (“ Ellen Lumley of Great Bring- 
ton”), Arch, Northampton, 1638, File 1a, 
40, is now unfortunately lost. There would 
seem to have been no issue of their marriage. 

(3) Richard Lumley, who ‘was living 10 
Jan, 1598/9 and also, probably at Harleston, 
13 Nov. 1602 if, as seems likely, he was the 


father of a Lumley bride of that date at 
Harleston. 

(4) Simon Lumley, who was living (with 
three children also living) 10 Jan. 1598/9. 

(5) Thomas Lumley of Harleston, Quarry- 
man, born probably circa 1545, who was 
living 10 Jan. 1598/9, and who was buried 
at Harleston in 1603/4. His Will, dated 23 
Mar. 1603/4 and showing his wife (name 
not given), two daughters and a son, and 
three grandchildren (one the child of one 
of such daughters and the other two the 
children of the other) living at that date, was 
proved in Arch. Northampton. His family 
and descendants formed the main subject of 
my first above-mentioned article, since pam- 
phletised as already stated. ~~ 

(6) Ursula née Lumley, who was living 10 
Jan. 1598/9, was allotted a seat in Brington 
Church in October 1606, died unmarried and 
was buried at Brington 17 Jan. 1615/16. 

Of these six, the fifth, Thomas Lumley of 
Harleston, who thus left grandchildren living 
at his death, may well appear to have. been 
the eldest and, as already shown, he was 
of Harleston. 

Who then was the father of such six 
children? Can the missing link be found 
which will unite such six children with the 
Northamptonshire Branch of the Lumley 
Family, which had ceased to reside at 
Harleston in the year 1500, but which a few 
years later was represented at Clipston, 
where it continued down to, at least, the 
year 1651/2, when it was represented by 
John Lumley of Clipston, gentleman (born 
circa 1598 and described in the Northamp- 
tonshire Visitation Pedigree of 1618 as then 
aged 20) who, by Frances née ——, his wife 
(whom he married before 6 Oct. 1627) had 
issue Francis Lumley (born in or before 
1627) who, as also Hester née ——, his wife, 
was living 27 Oct. 1656? 

Before seeking to answer this question, it 
is necessary to recur to the above-mentioned 
John Lumley of Clipston (born circa 1459). 


The Lumleys of Clipston again. 


Such John Lumley married circa 1590 
Elizabeth née Harington, one and apparently 
the second of the ten daughters and co- 
heiresses of Sir James Harington of Brix- 
worth, in the same county, and by her had 
issue Henry Lumley of Clipston the centen- 
arian (circa 1491-1591). 

Such Henry Lumley married—say circa 
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1513—Alice née Osborne, one of the seven 
children of Sir Morris Osborne of Kelmarsh 
in the Rothwell Hundred of the same county, 
Knight (ob. 1534), by Grace née Saunders 
his wife, who was one of the three daughters 
of Edward Saunders of Harington in the 
same county, Esquire (ob. 1514), by Joan 
Mackerness his wife;—for whom and for 
some of whose issue I would refer to my 
article on ‘The Murder of George 
Saunders.’ 

The said Henry Lumley had issue by his 
said wife eleven children, eight sons and three 
daughters. Such three daughters were Mary 
née Lumley who married —— Harborn, 
Mercy née Lumley, and Bridget née Lumley 
who married Edward Catesby. Such eight 
sons were as follows: 

(1) John Lumley of Clipston (probably 
circa 1517-1591), who died in his said father’s 
lifetime. His Will was dated 7 Sept. 1582, 
and Administration with such Will annexed 
was granted in Arch. Northampton in 1591. 
He married circa 1558 Katharine née Bent- 
ley (ob. between 1600 and 1611), daughter of 
Ralfe Bentley of Castle Donington, Co. 
Leicester, Esquire. The second of their three 
sons, and clearly their heir, was Francis 
Lumley of Clipston (circa 1562-circa 1650) 
who married before 3 Nov. 1592 Elizabeth 
née Saunders, a daughter of Ambrose 
Saunders of Sibertoft in the same county 
{ob. 1585 or 1586) by Mary née Goodwin 
(ob. circa 1610) his wife, and granddaughter 
of Thomas Saunders of Sibertoft (ob. 1527/8 
or 1528) and Margaret née Cave his wife, 
and great-granddaughter of the above- 
mentioned Edward Saunders of Harington 
and Joan née Mackerness his wife. These 
were succeeded at Clipston by their eldest 
son and heir, the above-mentioned John 
Lumley of Clipston (born circa 1598). 
ae Mark Lumley, born probably circa 


(3) Mathew Lumley, born probably circa 
1521, of whom more presently. 

(4) Luke Lumley, born probably circa 
1523, and living (see below) 7 Sept. 1582. 
cae Maurice Lumley, born probably circa 


(6) Miles Lumley, born probably circa 
1527, of whom more presently. 
oat, Edward Lumley, born probably circa 


ao) Gyles Lumley, born probably circa 


Relevant Documentary Evidence. 


So many as eight sons can hardly all have © 


stayed on at Clipston. 

No. (4) Luke Lumley probably did; for 
his said eldest brother, John Lumley, in and 
by his said Will, dated 7 Sept. 1582, gave 
“to my brother Luke Lumley half a yard 
land (after his father’s death) for his life” 
and also willed “that Katherine my wife 
and Frauncis my sonne shall set up ij bayes 
for my brother Luke in the . . . close ioyen- 
inge to the greene ymediately or within one 
year after the decesse of my father Henry 
Lumley.” 

But what of the other six: Mark, Mathew, 
Maurice, Miles, Edward and Giles? 

It is naturally to be expected that some 
at least of them would have to seek their 
livelihood elsewhere. And what would be 
more natural than that they should seek it 
in or in the neighbourhood of what had 
earlier been their ancestral homes, namely 
Harleston and (a generation further back) 
Great Brington, both only some 25 miles 
away and both quite close to each other? 

Now, is there any documentary evidence 
of the existence of any Lumleys either at 
the one place or at the other—and, in par- 
ticular, at Harleston—during the period 
commencing in 1500? The following is the 
answer to that question. 


Concerning Mathew Lumley. 


As a result of the publication of the first 
above-mentioned article and pamphlet, fresh 
evidence—to which I will refer later—has 
come into my possession. This fresh evidence 
has of itself helped to shed light upon the 
identity of one of the legatees of the above- 
mentioned Edward Lumley of Brington, 
whose Will dated 10 Jan. 1598/9, was given 
by me in almost complete detail on p. 82 
of such article and pamphlet. 

I there referred without comment (for I 
had then no comment to make) “to an 
intervening legacy” which such testator in 
= by such Will left to one “ Matthew Lum- 
ey.” 

Looking again at my complete abstract of 
such Will, I see that my copy of such legacy 
runs as follows: “ The rest of my apparell to 
Matthew Lumley (no relationship stated).” 

Such Matthew Lumley may well have 
been then residing at or near Brington. 

Let me pause here to state that I know 
of no other Mathew or Matthew Lumley 
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of Co. Northampton who could have been 
living at that time—10 Jan. 1598/9—except 
the said Mathew Lumley, the third of the 
eight sons of the said Henry Lumley the 
_ and Alice née Osborne his 
wife. 

Indeed, I only know of two other persons 
in the county bearing the name Mathew 
Lumley living between the years 1500 and 
1625; and of these, the one died some nine 
years before and the other was born some 
three years after the date of such Will, 
namely 10 Jan. 1598/9. The first of these 


. was Mathew Lumley of Church Brampton 


in the same county, gentleman, who was 
buried at Brampton 6 Sept. 1580 and whose 
Will, dated 2 Sept. 1580 was proved in Arch. 
Northampton 28 Jan. 1581. This Mathew 
Lumley, who had two brothers Ambrose 
Lumley and Gregorie Lumley appears to 
me to have been a second cousin of the 
said eleven children of the said Henry Lum- 
ley. Such Mathew Lumley’s elder son 
Maurice Lumley married at Brampton 30 
July 1581 Frances née Fenn, by whom he had 
issue eleven children, seven sons and four 
daughters, all baptised at Brampton, of 
whom the sixth son and tenth child was 
_ Lumley, who was baptised 22 Nov. 


The inference consequently to be drawn 
is that the legatee of 10 Jan. 1598/9—though, 
surprisingly, no relationship was specified— 
was the Mathew Lumley, the third of such 
eight sons of the said Henry and Alice 
Lumley, and that at that date he was prob- 
ably residing at or near Brington. 


Concerning Miles Lumley. 
Brington, however, is not quite the same 


. thing as Harleston, close to the latter though 


it be. Is there no documentary evidence 
from Harleston itself? 

When I wrote the first above-mentioned 
article and pamphlet I knew of none. And 
yet the obvious desideratum was to find 
evidence of the existence of a Lumley at 
Harleston who could have been the father 
of the six children above enumerated, of 
whom Thomas Lumley of Harleston the 
quarryman (Will dated 23 March 1603/4) 
was one and probably the eldest. 

Documentary evidence of the character 
desired has now come to hand; for, as a 
result of reading the said pamphlet, Miss 
Ellinor W. Hughes, of Harlestone (as the 


place is now spelt), has lent me a MS. 
volume presented to her by Lord Spencer, 
whose own courtesy towards myself, in con- 
nection with the records in his Muniment 
Room at Althorp in the same county, I 
have already most gratefully acknowledged 
above-mentioned article at clxxxiv. 

This MS. volume is inscribed within: 
“Extracis from the Wills preserved in the 
Probate Registry, Northampton: chiefly 
relating to the Church of Harleston.” Except 
in certain cases—e.g., Lumley Wills—it does 
not profess to set forth much more than 
such parts of such Wills as refer to such 
church or its churchyard; but, even so, it 
is most illuminating. 

I have carefully examined this volume and 
have made copies of everything therein 
which is or may be relevant to the history 
of ‘The Later Lumleys of Harleston’; and 
in that volume I find what I have for years 
been seeking: a Lumley mentioned in 
connection with Harleston at the desired 
time. 

On pp. 41 sq. of such volume there appears 
an abstract of a part, if not the whole, of 
the Will of one Nicholas Starmar of Harles- 
ton, dated 16 Oct. 1559 (Reference: Q. 1), 
at the close of which I find a Miles Lumley 
as follows: “ Myles Lumley oweth me for 
woll fyftey shillings.” From this it would 
seem to appear that such Myles Lumley 
was then a resident of Harleston; else why 
did he buy his wool there? He could so 
easily have obtained it from nearby North- 
ampton. Again, if he had been living at 
Clipston, he would doubtless have gone to 
Market Harborough for any wool he needed. 

I would add that, in all my Northampton- 
shire researches over the past fifty years and 
more, I have never found any Lumley with 
the Christian name of Myles or Miles except 
the above-mentioned Miles Lumley, the sixth 
son of the said Henry and Alice Lumley. 


Resultant Inference. 


The inference consequently to be drawn 
is that the Myles Lumley who at the date 
of the Will of the said Nicholas Starmar 
of Harleston (16 Oct. 1559) was owing him 
the fifty shillings for wool was no other 
than Miles Lumley such sixth son of the 


‘said Henry and Alice Lumley and that at 


such date he was probably residing at 
Harleston, 
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In the result, the conclusion which forces 
itself upon us is that thé said Henry and 
Alice Lumley’s said third and sixth sons 
should be given as follows :— 

(3) Mathew Lumley, born probably circa 
1521, and living probably at or near Bring- 
ton, 10 Jan. 1598/9. 

(4) Miles Lumley, born probably circa 
1527, and living, probably at Harleston, 16 
Oct. 1559. 

And, if such conclusions be well founded, 
what then? The answer is not difficult. 


And the Probable Link. 


The above desideratum having now been 
found, the further conclusion, which almost 
forces itself upon us, is that the said Miles 
(or Myles) Lumley—so living, probably at 
Harleston, on,16 Oct. 1559—married young, 
in or about 1547 (four years later than I 
had conjectured on p. 84 of my first above- 
mentioned article and pamphlet, before I 
knew of the said Nicholas Starmar’s Will) 
—— née ——, and became by her the long- 
sought father of the above enumerated six 
children, who included Thomas Lumley of 
Harleston the quarryman (probably the 
eldest child, and probably born circa 1548: 
five years later than the conjectural approxi- 
mate year which I had assigned to him on 
p. 81 of such article and pamphlet), who 
married, probably circa 1568, or perhaps 
a year later, —— née ——, and whose 
Will bore date 23 Marchh 1603/4. It was 
this Thomas Lumley of Harleston who, as 
already intimated, headed all ‘The Later 
Lumleys of Harleston,’ whose history I set 
forth in such first above-mentioned article, 
which later I revised with every care and 
supplemented with additional evidence 
obtained betimes, before republishing it as 
an independent pamphlet in July 1944. 


L. G. H. Horton-Smit. 


LETTERS OF ELIZABETH BARRETT 
BROWNING. 


[The following essay is, in a measure, pub- 
lished now for the first time, i.e., it is a 
very heavily revised article, from the Pall 
Mall Gazette, 3 Nov. 1897, on Sir Frederic 
Kenyon’s two-volume edition of the Letters 


of E. B. Browning. The revision is, it will - 


be seen, later than the publication of the 
Browning love-letters in 1900. It is printed 


here by kind permission of Alice Meynell’s 
family—Epb.] 


ELIZABETH Barrett Browning’s letters to 

a stranger or one of slight acquaintance 
are much unlike those into the privacy 
whereof we were admitted when her corres- 
pondence with her husband was made public, 
Her letters to Mr. Horne, for example, were 
written from her seclusion to a man hardly 
known to her—one at least who was rever 
a near witness to her life; and from behind 
such a veil, from within that singular 
security, from the dark room upstairs and 
the sofa, out of the confidence of timidity 
unspied and of diffidence denied, she did 
much the same as Charlotte Bronté when 
she too wrote to strangers. There is with 
both an_ ill-suited flourish of the phrase. 
Mutatis mutandis (the alterable things, let it 
be granted, are many) the two women out 
of sight write not unlike Byron when, con- 
spicuous, he wrote'to Moore. This swagger- 
ing—nay, this strutting—of the gentle is an 
unlooked-for outbreak of the day-dreaming 
love of adventure, Then does the nimble 
fancy flit from the little room or from the 
parsonage to the outer world, and imagine 
a brilliant and fluent Charlotte Bronté, a 
dauntless Elizabeth Barrett, as the secluded 
creature might be guessed at from afar, and 
then does that nimble fancy flit back to dress 
the reality by that conjectural image. Such 
a double journey as that is taken in the 
twinkling of an eye by the young imagina- 
tion of a woman which would indeed make 
little of a flight redoubled and far more 
intricate. Here, for the prisoner is freedom; 
for the unsunned, change; here is a frolic 
for the demure; here is a swashing and a 
martial style for the cloistered one who yet 


does not quit her cloister; here, in a word, ~ 


is dash—the dash of the hesitating, the 
thoughtful, and the reluctant. Here, without 
alteration of the monotonous facts, is a part 
to be played. This is the work and the 
power of letters, as letters are sent from the 
hooded shadow of the authoress’s shyness 
out into the various world. 

Perhaps there was something in the reflex 
influence .of the author of ‘Orion’ that 
provoked in Elizabeth Barrett an assertion 
and an emphasis of style in no true sense 
her own; for her simpler letters, those to her 
nearer friends, are delicately natural. They 
keep the sensitive line of her actual thought, 
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somewhat as the spirit-level observes the 
horizon with a kind of mobile constancy. 
The violence of “ Lady Geraldine” and of 
the letters to Horne gives place to the recol- 
lection—the recueillement—of the gentle 
“ Sea-Mew ”—that lovely poem—and to the 
inward, attentive, candid, and equal spirit of 
these exquisite messages to her chosen 
friends. Mrs. Browning’s gentleness is the 
most delicate thing in all her manifold but 
not intricate nature. You look for that 
quality to and fro in her poetry and find 
it not often, and only in the poems that 
an otherwise eager popularity has been wil- 
ling to let slip by. An uneasy force, an 
anxious decisiveness, a spurred impulsive- 
ness, a very habit 'and trick of violence, 
once acquired as an assertion of strength, 
and then renewed perforce because the tense 
effort would otherwise have left the language 
stretched and lax—these are obvious charac- 
teristics of Mrs. Browning, even in her most 
beautiful and admirable work; but with her 
they were not natural signs of weakness. 
They were probably first a challenge thrown 
in the way of the critics who rewarded her 
with “a high place amongst our female 
poets.” If so, it was a futile strife; for years 
the praises of her reviewers never failed to 
finish with the comfortable anti-climax. 

But it is by her gentleness that she speaks 
to the judicious ear. And for the love of 
that lovely virtue we forgive its excess—Mrs. 
Browning’s too much tolerance and gener- 
osity. She venerated her friends, so that 
Miss Martineau is written of as “a woman 
exercised in high logic.” Was it not Miss 
Martineau who once complained of some 
‘writer that he argued “in a circle”? Nay, 
she mended the phrase, persuaded that if to 
argue in a circle was futile, how much more 
faulty must it be to argue “in a segment of 
a circle.” This is a mere incident, but it 
illustrates Mrs. Browning’s hasty humility. 

Her letters prove that she endured with 
perhaps too much patience the strange judg- 
ments and praises astray that wronged her 
work. There can hardly be a doubt, with 
judicious and deliberate students of poetry, 
that “Geraldine” is the one of all her 
mature poems that has the least dignity and 
control, and is most explosive and full of 
reiterated extremities, untempered. Yet the 
conscious author is tolerant of such a fact 
_ as this: “ Both Carlyle and Miss Martineau 

select as favourite ‘ Lady Geraldine’ s Court- 


ship’.” And of the same opinion was “ Mr. 
Eagles, one of the first writers in Blackwood, 
and a man of very refined taste.” 

By the gentleness of her true nature, and 
by the gentleness of her little health, she pos- 
sessed her husband’s violent heart in peace. 
He held her, subject to the annual threat 
of death, and at a price he was not permitted 
to forget. With every winter the common 
price of human love was counted over and 
over again before his eyes. It was paid a 
thousand times by actual anticipation, and 
in many a night of illness had she repeated 
to him in secret “the harrowing praise ” of 
the dying. In the last weakness her words 
were “the most perfect.” ‘“ Then came,” he 
wrote to her friend, “ what my heart will 
keep till I see her again and longer—the 
most perfect expression of her love for me 
within my whole knowledge of her.” 


ALICE MEYNELL. 


IRISH FAMILY HISTORY : 


Co. LonGrorp. XVIII AND XIX CENTURY 
WILLs, Etc. 


1701. BarcLay, James. 

October 10. Commission granted to swear 
Rebecca Barclay, widow of, and also execu- 
trix of Will of James Barclay late of Court 
Nicholas, Co. Longford, gent., decd., direc- 
tor to Rev. Benjamin Spam and Moses Hill, 
Clke, 10 Oct. 1701. (No. 246.) 


November 19. Probate of Will of James 
Barclay, late of Court-Nicholas, Co. Long- 
ford, Clke, decd., granted to Rebecca Bar- 
clay, his widowand executrix, 19 Nov. 1701. 

(No. 252.) 
|Prerog Grant Book, 1697.1 701 


1738. FLEMING, Major James. 

April 27. Admon of goods unadmin- 
istered with Will annexed of James Fleming, 
at time of his death Major and Brevet Lieut.- 
Col. in Regt. of Horse of Hon. General 
Kelling, granted to Henry Young of Arda- 
gullen, Co, Longford, gent., as well for his 
own use as for Margaret Fleming the widow 
and (? arvenally) of said decd. Said Mar- 
garet Fleming having obtained probate but 
now renounces, and John McClenahan of 
Allaclady, Co. Tyrone, gent., who also 
obtained probate having died without fully 
administering, and Margaret Fleming con- 
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senting that Henry Young do now admin- 
ister said goods. 
[Prerog. Grant Book.] 


1786. FLEMING, William. 

The last Will and Testament of William 
Fleming, Protestant Dissenting Minister of 
Corboy, Co. Longford. Dated 20 Aug. 1776; 
Codicil 1 July 1784; Proved 14 Feb. 1786. 

If I die in Co. Longford to be buried in 
the Meeting Houseyard of Corboy. 

As my two daus. by my first wife, one 
called Jane, married to Robert Armstrong, 
and Margaret married to James Allen have 
both received from me what I engaged to 
give them as appears by Receipt in full from 
said Armstrong and by a cancelled Bond 
given me by said Allen both now in my 
possession. It is not in my power to leave 
them more except what I now, recommend 
ex as in favour of Robert Armstrong afore- 
said that they may exchange with him the 
farm I hold from him in Ering, Co., Meath, 
without any consideration from him for 
the farm he holds from Me in Honarrer, 
Co. Cavan. 

To my dau. Martha Fleming by my present 
wife £150, together with the field or camp 
bed she sleeps in and all its furniture. 

To my son William Fleming now in Bom- 
bay £50, provided he returns to Ireland ‘in 
necessitous circumstances, but not otherwise. 

The Remainder of all I die possessed of, 
the few determinable Leases I have, My 
stock, money and chattles to my present 
wife Ann Fleming and to my children by 
her on following conditions: 1Ist—That my 
wife Ann Fleming continues my widow, but 
if she marry she to have nothing but the 
annuity .. . from the widow’s Fund to which 
I have been a subscriber from the commence- 
ment and rest of my property among my 
children by her. 

Another consideration is that if my execu- 
tors sell, my son George is provided for 
by his uncle David Boyd, or by any of his 
uncles by his mother in manner more than 
I can provide then the residue of my sub- 
stance to my other children by her and he 
George to have no share. 

I beg to trouble my executors with one 
circumstance relating to my son David 
Fleming, as he appears to have a good 
natural capacity I intend he should be kept 
to his book and pushed on in his learning 
as far as they can, good genius often sur- 


mounts many difficulties and in this the good 
providence of God may make a provision 
for him and render him useful to the world 
and in case he is inclined to study any of 
the learned screws I leave him over and 
above his share all my books and my silver 
watch. 

I appoint my brothers-in-law by my two 
wives, viz, Mr. George Lynn of Dourn’may, 
Co. Tyrone, and Mr. David Boyd of Bawn, 
Co. Meath, executors, and request favour of 
Messrs. Thomas Gregg of Old Town, James 
Allen of Lissordower, Mr. Alexander Bond 
of Edgeworthstown and Mr. John Denniston 
of Leitrim all in Co. Longford to assist 
my executors, 

Witness my hand this 20 Aug. 1776: 

(Signed) William Fleming. 


Witnesses: William Letler, Jno. Den- 
niston, Thos, Gregg. 
Codicil. Whereas I made a Will dated 


20 Aug. 1776, since when I have been in- 
formed that my son William Fleming of 
Bombay in the East Indies, Surgeon, died, 
and made his Will, after leaving some 
pecuniary legacies he bequeathed the residue 
of his real and personal fortune to me and 
accordingly I order my executors to make 
what I am entitled to under my son’s Will 
to divide same into 30 shares as follows: 

To my dear wife Ann Fleming. 3 shares. 

To my dau. Margaret Allen wife to Mr. 
James Allen of Liserdower, Co. Longford, 
5 Shares, 

To my dau. Martha Gray wife to Mr. 
James Allen of Liserdower, Co. Longford, 
5 shares. 

To my grand-dau. Marth Armstrong and 
Mary Armstrong daus. of Mr. Robert Arm- 
strong in Co. Meath, 2 shares each, when 21 
or married, and should either die, the share 
of such to their brothers Henry Armstrong 
and Wiiliam Armstrong. 

To the said William Armstrong one share 
when 21, and should he die same to his 
brother and sisters aforesaid. 

To my son David Fleming, 4 shares, and 
if my son George Fleming wants half of 
same, he is to have it. 

To my son Boyd Fleming, 2 shares, but 
his proportion to be paid to my dear wife 
for her use, 

To my son John Fleming 2 shares when 
21. 


To my dau. Mary Fleming 2 shares when ~ 
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21 or married. 

To my dau. Anne Fleming, 2 shares when 
21 or married. 

Should any of said children die in minority, 
shares of such to their full brothers and 
sisters equally, 

Witness my hand this 1 July 1784: 

(Signed) William Fleming. 

Witnesses: Wm. Bond, Thos. Gregg, 
Alexr. Bond. 

Probate of Will of William Fleming, late 
Protestant Dissenting Minister of Corboy, 
Co, Longford, decd., granted to David Boyd 
one of the executors [saving right of George 
yon, the other executor] 14 Feb. 1781. 

[Prerog. Will, 1786. ] 


1788. FLEMING, David. 393-289-260451. 

Fleming, David, v. Boyd, David. Regd. 
25 Jan. 1788 by Mary Pringle. 

A Release dated 28 Aug. 1784 between 
David Fleming of Lakin, Co. Longford, 
Doctor of phisic of Ist part. 

Mary Pringle, of Dunmasmoy, Co. Tyrone, 
spinster, of 2nd part, and Thomas Lewis [or 
Lewin H.F.R.] of Caledon, Co. Tyrone, and 
David Boyd of City Dublin, Esq., of 3rd 
part. 

That a marriage was to be between David 
Fleming and Mary Pringle and that Mary 
Pringle in consideration thereof and of 10s. 
teleased to Thomas Lewis and David Boyd 
the several houses, parks and gardens situate 
in town of Caledon, Co. Tyrone, then in 
possession of said Mary Pringle and the Rev. 
Agmondisham Vesy and Thomas Lewis her 
undertenants, also that part town and lands 
of Killagowey Tullyneshawe and Drumor- 

ton then in possession of said Mary Pringle, 
Charles Norris, Oliver Norris, Cornelius 
McNamee, John McQuaid and Alexander 
McGee undertenants of said Mary Pringle 
and all situate in Co. Tyrone To Hold to 
Thomas Lewins and David Boyd for lives 
and years under Leases thereof in trust for 
uses and Mtd. 

Witnesses, and to Memorial: Robert 
Pettigrue of Dublin, gent., and Thomas Arm- 
Strong of Ewey, Co. Meath. 

Thomas Armstrong sworn at Dublin 25 
Jan. 1788. 


[Registry of Deeds Office, Dublin.] | 


1808. FLEMING, Peter. 
The last Will and Testament of Peter 
Fleming of Grard, Co. Longford. Dated 


22 Nov. 1804; Proved 22 Feb. 1808. 

My household furniture and Stock of 
Cattle to my well beloved wife she having 
a third part of the rent of the whole plot 
during widowhood, and should she marry 
again same to revert to my sister Bridget 
Conway and her heirs, and after death of 
my wife same to revert to my said sister. 

Also the field in Balinacross to my said 
wife with the reversion to my said sister. 
To-my said sister Bridget Conway the two 
houses adjoining my own, one let to Michael 
Flanagan for 17 years at 22 guineas and the 
other let to the Barrack Board both to 25 
March 1806. 

To my half brother William Fox £5. 

On 22 Nov. 1804 I wrote this. at the 
request of Peter Fleming and read it in the 
| presence of Mr. Hugh Ker to him. 

(Signed) Jams. Baker. 
Hugh Ker. 


Witness: 


- To Ann Fleming greeting, Whereas in a 
cause to prove the Will of Peter Fleming 
late of Granard, Co. Longford, decd., by 
said Ann Fleming his widow the promoter 
and Bridget Conway, widow, the sister and 
principal legatee Caveator. Decreed the 
Will invalid and probate granted to Ann 
Fleming during widowhood only, 22 Feb. 


1808 
{Prerog Will, 1808.] 


Hy. FitzGERALD REYNOLDs. 
Weston-super-Mare. 


WAR WORDS : “SPEARHEAD” : 

““MOP UP.’—New words, phrases or 
usages appear in war-time and run through 

the Press like a rash. I recall the tedious 
over-use of “ camouflage” in the last war, 
when its meaning was discovered. It reached 
daily talk. “‘ Spearhead ” or “ spear-head ” is 
now appearing in the Press as a noun, adjec- 
tive, and verb indicating attack, It is applied 
to an army, a section of it which is in action, 
and even to the late Archbishop. The 
‘O.E.D.” gives only one figurative use of it, 
from a writer of no importance. At least 
it is a noble word, recalling some of Milton's 
angels, though he does not use it. 

“ Mop-up,” now so frequent for clearing 
off remnants of enemies from disputed 
ground, seems to me a degraded word for 
action which must generally involve the loss 
of human life and often the resistance of 


| 
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brave men against great odds. But language 
which is dignified seems out of date. The 
cinema, notoriously insensible to the claims 
of style, is largely responsible for the stan- 
- dard of to-day and dramatists have started a 
vogue for gutter-English. 


Two ISSUES OF GOLDSMITH’S ‘ BEE.’ 
—It seems that ‘The Bee’ as John 
Wilkie bound it for sale in December 1759, 
was not in all cases merely an assembling of 
the individual numbers which had appeared 
from 6 October to 24 November. This 
simple assembling has always been assumed, 
because it has been necessary to reason 
about the original numbers from the bound 
copies; which agree perfectly in their idiosyn- 
cracies—a misprint of 23 for 32 on the last 
page of the first number, for example. 

In a full set of unbound numbers of ‘ The 
Bee’ now in the Sterling Library of Yale 
University,2 however, occurs a first number 
which varies in several details from that 
assumed to be the normal first. issue. The 
compositor’s numbers are different, the 
decoration on p. 29 is not the same, and 
p. 32 is numbered correctly. The initial 
letter of the unbound first number, further- 
more, is in a slightly different type-face; and 
the decoration around it varies, not only 
from that of the first number of the bound 
copy, but also from all the other numbers 
of both the bound and unbound issues which 
I have seen. 

Which came first, then? It might be 
assumed that a first number was re-set with 
the decorations and type at hand at the 
moment when John Wilkie found that he 
had not enough copies froni the original 
printing left over for all of his bound 
volumes. One of these, by some chance left 
unbound, could account logically for the first 
number now in the Yale library. Certain 
slight textual variations, however, seem to 
show that this is untrue. 

In the first number there are eleven 
changes of punctuation between ‘ The Bee’ 
issued serially and that issued as a bound 
volume. In every case the alteration makes 


1 See ‘Oliver Goldsmith Bibliographically and 
Biographically Considered,’ Temple Scott, New 
York, 1928: pp. 62-3. 

2 Although the wrappers have been lost, holes 
for the six original stitches can still be seen. The 
pages seem completely untrimmed, and measure 12 
by 19 centimeters. 


the sense less clear, and in some places quite 
confuses it. On pp. 18 and 19 of the un- 
bound copy, for example, occurs the sen- 
tence, “Condemned to hopeless servitude, 
every morning waked him to a renewal of 
famine or toil...” In the bound copy this 
reads “Condemned to hopeless servitude 
every morning, waked him to a renewal of 
famine or toil . . We should expect 
such mistakes to be fewer in the later of the 
two issues, if there were a valid re-issuing 
of the work which would pay the publisher 
to make it more correct. But if he needed 
it for a limited purpose, and in a hurry, some 
compositor would have the responsibility of 
duplicating the earlier text. 

Goldsmith was for the moment no longer 
interested in ‘The Bee’; in December he 
began, with his other writing, some work for 
The British Magazine. And Wilkie of course 
wanted the reprint only so that he might sell 
the rest of his extra sheets.3 And so we 
find a successful attempt to make the re- 
issued first number conform in appearance 
to numbers two through eight—in the 
decoration on p. 29, for instance, as well 
as in the capital letter—but with textual 
inaccuracy.’ 

DouGLas KNIGHT. 
gee Willow Street, New Haven 11, Connecticut, 


;{XPENSES OF JOHN, LORD OF THE 

ISLES, 1355.—Quoting from an un- 
specified source, Frank Adam (‘ Clans, Septs 
and Regiments of the Scottish Highlands, 
3rd edn., 1934, p. 226) drew attention to an 
interesting “ note of expenses of John, Lord 
of the Isles, in 1355,” which he gave as 
follows: 

“Unum sagulum de panno laneo; unus 
caligarum braccatarum_ de tiretatana; 
ulnae pannus [* * *] lineus croceus pro 
tunica.” 

The hiatus is not indicated in Adam's 

3 If Wilkie had left any of the original issue of 
the first number, a copy of the bound ‘ Bee ’ should 
some day appear with the variations which I have 
described for the unbound copy. But they may all 
have been given away as advertisements, or sold 
in an interest which did not last. : 

4 There also exists a bound issue of ‘ The Bee 
with W. Lane as “ publisher’; he must have 
bought up Wilkie’s stock upon the latter's death 
in 1785. There is no sign of a cancelled title-page 
(his new one is far more elaborate, and for the 
first time gives Goldsmith's name), so that there were 
evidently still some loose sheets left at that time. 
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quotation, but his English translation reveals 


that part of the Latin text has been omitted, 
possibly corresponding to a line of the 
author’s manuscript, here included within 
brackets : 

“A vest of woollen cloth; one pair of tar- 
tan trews; 3 ells of | yellow cloth for a hood; 
one tartan plaid; 14 ells of] yellow linen for 
a tunic.” 

The passage is of interest as one of the 
earliest records of Highland dress, and it con- 
tains what is perhaps the earliest reference 
to the “ saffpon shirt” either in Scotland or 
Ireland, though not included among the 
sources published in ‘ Collectanea de Rebus 
Albanicis ’ (1839) or in Major McClintock’s 
‘Old Irish and Highland Dress’ (1943). It 
is therefore desirable that the correct reading 
of the original text should be established. 

Since Adam made little use of unpublished 
materials, he probably obtained the extract 
from a printed work. He may have found 
it in an article dealing with the origins of 
tartan cloth or of Highland dress, or in an 
historical account of the Clan Donald. Even 
so, that would hardly be its first appearance 
in print, for which (1 am informed) English 
records would seem to be a possible source. 


B. R. S. Mecaw. 


ARMY LATIN.—Our armies do not often 
take to Latin. So I was pleased to see at 
the entrance of some barracks in Southern 
England the following inscription, due 
to Canadians who act as pioneers or 
engineers : 
Aedificamus, 
Pontificamus, 
Jollificamus. 
“We make houses, we make bridges, we 
make merry.” The first verb is familiar 
enough. Horace uses it three times in one 
satire, when he is talking of the Roman mania 
for building. The second verb is not known 
to the ordinary Latin dictionaries. “ Ponti- 
fex” and “ pontificatus” are used for the 
Roman high priest, who must have been 
originally concerned with the building of 
bridges, especially the important one over 
the Tiber in Rome. See Mommsen’s 
“Roman History ’ for a learned discussion of 
the development of the “pontifex” to 
priestly, dignities and duties. The English 
“pontiff ” has led to the verb “ pontificate,” 
which is used to chaff persons whose right 
and qualifications to deliver their views as 


authoritative are doubted. The third verb 
is plainly not Latin but pleasant enough. 


V.R. 


THE FIRST BACONIAN.—An  eigh- 

teenth-century clergyman named Wil- 
mot is said to have been the first Baconian. 
He did not however publish his views, which 
are only known from manuscript notes, but 
a suggestion has been made recently that he 
may have written an anonymous extrava- 
ganza “ with a strange title,” ‘The Learned 
Pig’ (1786). 

This book seems from the account in Mr. 
EAGLe’s ‘ Shakespeare: New Views for Old,’ 
to be a report of a Pythagorean animal 
whose adventures recall to some extent those 
of Don Marquis’s ‘ Archy.’ 

In one of his reincarnations the wonder- 
ful pig seems to have written ‘ Hamlet’ and 
‘Othello’; Mr. EAGLE scents an allusion 
here to Francis Bacon, but it is permissible 
to suggest a more modest aim to the writer, 
and probably the reference is to Smithfield 
rather than to St, Albans. 

There seems, as it happens, to have always 
been a “ learned Pig ” at Bartholomew Fair; 
Morley (‘Memoirs of Bartholomew Fair ’) 
records “ reincarnations ” of 1817 and 1833, 
and much earlier no less a person than Wil- 
liam Wordsworth, who was in London in 
1791, has given us his impressions of the Fair 
(‘ The Parliament of Monsters’) in Book VII 
of ‘ The Prelude.’ Among the exhibits were 
eae Horse of Knowledge and the learned 

ig.” 

Probably the same animal or one of his 
immediate predecessors furnished the subject 
of the book to which Mr. EaGLe draws 
attention, Its title would not have seemed 
strange to eighteenth century Londoners, not 
nearly so strange as the idea that it “con- 
cealed” a reference to the noble Verulam. 


H. W. CRUNDELL. 


MORE FOR THE ‘0.D.Q’—* The 

weight of opinion is against me when I 
exhort you never to debase the moral cur- 
rency or to lower the standard of rectitude, 
but to try others by the final maxim that 
governs your pwn lives, and to suffer no 
man and no cause to escape the undying 
penalty which history has the power to in- 
flict on wrong.”"—Lord Acton, Inaugural 
— delivered at Cambridge 11 June 
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“Power tends to corrupt and absolute 
power corrupts absolutely.” 
—Lord Acton in a letter (date not given) to 
Mandell Creighton printed in an appendix 
(p. 504) to Acton’s ‘ Historical Essays and 
Studies,’ 1907. - 
M. E. 


RATINGS IN THE MERCHANT NAVY. 

—I wonder if a new rating grade in the 
Merchant Navy is worthy of a permanent 
record in ‘N. and Q.’ For decades we have 
had deck-boy, ordinary seaman, and able 
seaman, but in my younger days, in a sailing 
man-of-war, a certain amount of sea service 
and an ability to carry out certain jobs were 
necessary betore a D.B: became O.S. or O.S. 
rose to A.B. To-day, however, things have 
changed. 

Recently I have come across the letters 
E.D.H. after a man’s name and found them 
to stand for “efficient deck hand.” In 
these days when the ability to “hand, reef 
and steer” are well nigh unknown to the 
great majority of steam sailors a large num- 
ber of seamen exist who never rise to the 
ability of an A.B., but provided they can 
perform normal deck work reasonably well, 
such as scrubbing, cleaning and polishing, 
plus painting, etc., they are reckoned 
* efficient.” 

In former times to become OS. a candi- 
date had to have two years at sea, and for 
A.B. four years at sea, but E.D.H. is attained 
after six or seven weeks in a steamer. We 
old timers, for whom sails and yards, and 
ropes (hundreds on every mast) all had in- 
dividual names, could respect in a voca- 
tional sense an A.B. whatever walk in life 
we occupied as we realised that we were 
talking to a sailor, but to-day when you 
have a funnel (perhaps two or three) and two 
pole masts, or perhaps a motor engine with 
an exhaust, few real sailors are met with in 
the old sense as we of yesterday knew them. 

‘ The merchant seaman is just as brave 
and hardy as his predecessors were in Napo- 
leonic times, but I am afraid the day is 
looming on the horizon when steam and 
motor methods of propulsion will necessitate 
a new seafarer’s code of grades where deck 
and engine room mechanics and “ hands” 
will supersede A.B.s and O.S. and firemen, 
too. 
GEORGE PERCIVAL-KAYE. 
Late Lieutenant, R.N. 


A NOTE ON POPE’S HOMER: ii. THE 
RHYMES.—Pope’s ear demanded what 
Keats called pouncing rhymes, on_ final 
syllables fully accented. It follows that his 
final words are mainly of one or two 
syllables. -I will ‘examine the exceptions. 
There are twenty-three proper names (in- 
cluding seven doublets), but these trouble- 
some things have always enjoyed some 
licence, and hardly count. There are thirteen 
words of the type “circumvent,” and these 
also do not count. Next come a group of 
seven words with a slight secondary accent 
on the last syllable: sacrifice (6), insolence, 
homicide, enterprise, monument, firmament, 
arbitrate. Lastly seven really light endings, 
which I give with the rhyme-words: sentinel 
(tell), deities (eyes), destinies (tries), victory 
(try), pharmacy (allay), augury (3) (high, 
sky), misery (2) (see, me)—this last from Con- 
greve, All this applies to the Iliad only. 
Many and many a time the rhyme is dear 
bought. A plural will be used for the sin- 
gular, if required, e.g. “To stern Achilles 
now direct my ways,” to rhyme with 
“ prays ”; and that same Achilles is presented 
to us proposing “to rush into the fields,” 
for all the world like a cockney on his day 
off. Again he is exhorted “the corse to 
leave,’ where “restore” would certainly 
have been used if the previous line had ended 
with “ shore ” and not “receive.” Pope writes 
“The sword Asteropeus possest of old,” a 
man killed only the day before, for the next 
line ends with “gold.” These examples 
might be multiplied to weariness. His in- 
genuity and love of exaggeration help him 
to unexpected rhymes. When the winds are 
summoned by Iris to make Patroclus’ pyre 
blaze, Homer fol lows their course till “ they 
came to Troy,” and for this simple statement 
we get “Troy feels the blast along her 
shaking walls.” He writes of altars “ per- 
fum’d with native flowers,” whereas the 
fragrance noted by Homer was certainly that 
of roast meat; did they not “stand in the 
shade of consecrated bowers”? Of Apollo 
inspiring Agenor to resist Achilles he writes 
“In aid of him, beside the beach he sat.” 
Homer's Apollo adopts the more active 
attitude of a helper, he stands. But in all 
such criticism it is well to remember Cole- 
ridge’s description of Pope’s Iliad “ that 
matchless product of. talent and ingenuity,” 
words carefully chosen, but high praise. 
RICHARD Hussey. 
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Readers’. Queries. 


MAYORS’ COURTS.—Is every mayor the 
chief magistrate and, in his judicial 
capacity, ‘““ His Majesty’s Lieutenant ” during 
his term of office? Is it the rule throughout 
the land that he shall take the chair, once 
a week, at a court of magistrates called 
or known as the Mayor’s Court? 

Such was the custom at Exeter. There 
the Mayor’s Court sat each Monday morn- 
ing, and I suppose it does so still. One 
Monday in 1899, I was present at the 
Mayor’s Court, as a reporter, and heard 
Mace-Serjeant Weekes say his piece, in good 
broad Devon. Holding the heavy mace, he 
started without calling to mind that the Mon- 
day ahead was a bank holiday. How he 
behaved when in the throes of sudden em- 
barrassment—his changed tone, half appeal, 
half apology; the lapse from official dignity; 
the blush of confusion which was his while 
he strove to ensure for the second part of 
his announcement the respect with which 
the earlier part was being received;—all this 
must be imagined. From memory I quote 
his words (I trust accurately): 

Oyez, oyez, oyez! All persons having anything 
to do in Her Majesty’s Court, holden here before 
the Worshipful the Mayor of this City, Her 
Majesty’s Lieutenant, draw near and give your a‘- 
tendance. And keep the day on Monday next— 
—naw, ’tidn Monday next, es it ?—aw, ees, thankee, 
you’m right, zur—Monday week [this to his quiet 
prompter, Mr. J. Isaac Pengelly, the magistrates’ 
clerk]—uh—uh—and keep t day on Monday 
week at eleven o’clock in the forenoon, until which 
time and place this Court is- adjourned. God save 
the Queen and this honourable Bench ! 


FREDERIC CONNETT WHITE. 
US. 


WHITES AND NEGROES AS 
FRIENDS.—Walt Whitman, “ brother 
of slaves” (‘ Chanting the Square Deific’), 
who held (in ‘ Faces’) that “red, white, 
black—all are deific,” had this to say and 
he said it: “ The Negro . . . His glance is 
calm and commanding . . . The sun. . . falls 
on the black of his polish’d and perfect 
limbs. I behold the picturesque giant and 
love him.” (‘ Songs. of Myself.’) 

Whereat we recall how, time and again, 
We have stood entranced to watch proces- 
sions of hundreds of American Army lorries 
behind the windscreens of which were the 
imperturbable and faultless faces of as many 
hundreds of ‘superb young American 


Negroes, alert and practised drivers to a 
man. From them we think of that Ameri- 
can regiment, its privates, noncoms, and 
officers all Negroes, which is, even at this 
moment, giving battle to the blond Nazi 
schizophrenics on the Western Front. 

' Of moderns, I know of no one who ranged 
himself alongside the Negro so deliberately 
as did that sterling American journalist and 
broadcaster, the late Alexander Woollcott, 
when he wrote (in ‘ Colossal Bronze ’) about 
his “old friend and neighbor” Mr. Paul 
Robeson, Negro athlete, Phi Beta Kappa 
man, jongleur, linguist, actor, and more, “ of 
unassailable dignity and . . . serene incor- 
ruptible simplicity.” G. K. Chesterton would 
— applauded these considered words of 
is: 

I am proud of belonging to his race. For, of 
course, we both are members of the one sometimes 
fulsomely described as human. 

Is it possible to cite other contemporary 
American testimonies to Negro merit? 


FREDERIC CONNETT WHITE. 
13 Cranham Street, Oxford. 


(CHENEVIX.—I am interested in the 

Chenevix family who came over to 
England from France at the time of the per- 
secution of the Huguenots. One branch 
produced Richard Chenevix (1698-1779), 
Bishop of Waterford and Lismore. His only 
descendant in the second generation was 
Melesina Chenevix, who married Richard 
Trench, whose descendants have taken the 
name of Chenevix-Trench. 

Another branch produced another Richard 
Chenevix (1774-1830), the chemist and 
mineralogist, mentioned, like the Bishop, in 
the ‘D.N.B.’ So far as I am aware he left 
no legitimate descendants. Is there any 
known bearer of the surname of Chenevix 


to-day? 
R. A. A-L. 


LIEUT.-GEN. SIR WILLIAM PATER- 
SON, K.C.H.—Captain of Carisbrooke 
Castle. He was knighted at St. James’s 
Palace, 22 Feb. 1832. Capt. Dod’s ‘ Peer- 
age’ for 1862 mentions his relict, Lady 
Paterson, and says that he died 1849. 
I should be glad of information concern- 
ing the parentage and place of burial of 


the above. 
A. H. W. Fynmore. 
Torrington House, Cowper Road, Berkhamsted. 
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DENTIFICATIONS WANTED.—In the 

course of re-editing the diary of the Irish 
Dr. Thomas Campbell, mentioned in Bos- 
well’s ‘ Life of Johnson,’ I have been unable 
to identify accurately a number of men 
whom Campbell met in London in the spring 
of 1775. If any reader familiar with Lon- 
don of that time can help me secure the first 
names of the following, I shall be very 
grateful. 

Captain Allen—speaker at the Guildhall, 5 
April 1775, on American affairs. 

Dr. Jackson—a learned Irishman, whose 
wife was a sister of the notorious Perreaus. 

Mr. Mosse—he would appear to be an 
Irishman living in London. 

Mr. Pierson (also spelled Pearson)—of 
Figtree Court, Middle Temple. He had a 
sister named “ Suky.” 

Mr. Portis—an Irishman of Nicholas Lane, 
Lombard Street. 

Mr, Weld—of Clements’ Inn. 

In Bath early in May 1775 Campbell also 
lists a number of people whom he saw, many 
of whom I cannot fully identify. Among 
these there were some young ladies, noted 
as beauties: Miss Wroughton, Miss Hay- 
wood, Miss Waller (from Ireland) and Miss 
Mackenzy (niece of Lord Galway). There 
were also Mr. Garrie and Mr. Larman; and 
Mrs. Hodges and Mrs. Anderson. If any- 
one has evidence to show exactly who these 
were, I wish he would communicate with 
*N. and Q.’ or with me directly. 


James L. CLIFFORD. 
Lehigh University, Bethlehem, Pa., U.S.A. 


WORCESTER ROYAL INFIRMARY.— 

I am trying to find out something about 
‘the life of Isaac Maddox, Bishop of Wor- 
cester, 1743-59 and Founder of this Hos- 
pital. I have studied the usual sources with- 
out finding sufficient for the purpose. I 
should welcome information and loan of 
letters and documents relating to the bishop. 


(Dr.) W. H. MCMENEMEY. 
Worcester Royal Infirmary. 


(GRAVESTONES IN CHURCHYARDS. 

—In the churchyard of Wendlebury, 
Co. Oxon, was (and may be is) a gravestone 
commemorating Richard Dawson, buried 26 
Feb. 1667. In a copy of the parish registers 
made by the Rev. R. Welborne between 
1730 and 1764, is the following note: 
“Mem. Richard Dawson’s gravestone is 


said to be the first that ever was set up in 
the church-yard of Wendlebury . . . so say 
Thomas Trafford and Thomas Fennimore 
[? old parishioners].” What information is 
available regarding the early use of grave- 
+ stones in churchyards? Is there any record 
of a less permanent memorial than stone, 
which would have perished from exposure? 


P.-D. M. 


GRATWICKE AND OLIVER FAMILIES, 
OF CO. SUSSEX.—I should be inter- 
ested to know whether there is any connec- 
tion between the families of Gratwicke and 
Oliver, of Co, Sussex, whose pedigrees are 
given in Berry’s ‘ Sussex Genealogies.’ There 
was a Thomas Oliver, who married, 18 June 
1668, (? where) a Margret. ——, who may 
have been a Gratwicke. The information | 
have seems to link Humphrey Gratwicke, of 
Ham, who married Anne, daughter of Henry 
Edsaw, in some way with this Thomas Oliver, 
Do any more complete pedigrees of these 
families exist? 
BRIAN FRITH. 
Gloucester. 


es KETTLE-CAKE.” — This combination 

with “kettle” is not noted in the 
‘O.E.D.’, though it occurs in Book I, chap. 
xiv of ‘Adam Bede.’ Dinah says, “I ate 
a good meal before I came away, for Mrs. 
Bede would make a kettle-cake for me.” 
The story begins in 1799; so presumably this 
sort of cake is made on a traditional recipe. 
Is it like “ kettle-bread,” given in ‘O.E.D, 
as “baked under a kettle or pot,” or :s it 
steamed like a pudding? I did not think this 
likely but inquiry supports cakes so made. | 
have lived near enough to George Eliot's 
home country to recognise her local words 
as generally accurate. 


VON BOCKMANN (See 11 S. ix. 249).— 

Coventry Patmore had a German great- 
grandmother, Mary Stevens, whose maiden- 
name was Béckmann (with variant spelling 
and mis-spellings Baeckmann, Baeckermann, 
and Beackman). Her daughter, Maria 
Clarissa, married Peter Patmore, the poet's 
grandfather. Coventry Patmore also had a 
brother one of whose baptismal names was 
Morgan. Remembering these two names my 
attention was attracted by the unanswered 
query at the above reference, where informa- 
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tion was asked as to the parentage and 
descent of Mary Catherine von Béckmann 
of Lubeck, who (italics mine) ‘on 21 Aug. 
1783 married (where?) William Morgan.” 
The Gentleman’s Magazine didn’t help me, 
but in Mr. Derek Patmore’s ‘ Portrait of 
My Family, I found this entry from a 
family Bible (italics mine): 

Maria Clarissa Stevens married Peter Patmore on 
the 21st August 1783 (her birthday) at St. Laurence 
Jury [sic]. 

Were Mary Catherine and Maria Clarissa 
cousins, who on the siame day, and perhaps 
in the same church, married William Mor- 
gan and Peter Patmore, thus in a measure 
anticipating and perhaps suggesting the situ- 
ation in ‘ Tamerton Church-Tower’ where 
I and the patient Frank were wed 
Upon the self-same day. 


. FANNY PRICE. 


(From the Newsletter of the Society of 
Australian Genealogists.) 


MINCHIN.—George Minchin, of Frederic- 
“ ton, New Brunswick, Canada, living 
there 1821, brother of Capt. William Min- 
chin (1774-1821) of the N.S.W. Corps. 
Lionel Stapleton Minchin, late of Winnipeg, 
Canada, died about 1940. Information 
wanted about themselves or descendants. 


CLARGILL : WHITFELD: GRAHAM: 

HABARD.—Does. any reader know 
anything of the courtesy title of Earl of 
Clargill, last held by a woman in the later 
part of the eighteenth century? Her name 
was Whitfeld and she married a Dr. Grahain 
of Carlisle. There was no issue and her 
property was left to her nephews the Teas- 
dale Mowbrays. 

Does anyone know anything of the name 
Habard—especially anything of Sir Habard 
Whitfeld of Benets Powls Wharf, at Norse, 
London, 1652? 


TAFF. — Wanted, names of parents, 
brother and sisters (if any) and birthplace 
of John Foreman Staff born Yarmouth, 
England, in 1802. Came to Australia 1821 
with his uncle, Captain Foreman. He mar- 
tied Mary Sandle who was born in N.S.W. 
Wanted also 
parents and relatives of Mary Sandle. Also 
any information about relatives of Captain 
John Foreman, commander of barque Den- 
mark Hill. 


Replies. 


THE DRAMATIST SONS OF THOMAS, 
EARL OF BERKSHIRE. 


(clxxxvi. 248; clxxxvii. 19, 85, 214.) 


DAGENHAM, Co. Essex (SS. Peter and 
Paul). Mural inscription on south wall 
of chancel: 


Near this yee are buried the bodies of | Jacop 
UpuiLt of this parish, Gent.| and ANN his wife, 
he departed this life ye | 16th day of June 1662 in 
the 36 yeare of his age | and she on ye 15th day 
of Augt 1667, in ye 42nd yr of her age | by whom 
he had ELEAVEN CHILDREN | ANTHONY the eldest 
was killed on board ye Royal | Catherine with the 
Earl of Sandwich | Jacos died a coming from the 
East Indes where he| had lived 22 years, a Mer- 
chant| Ruicwarp is Standard Bearer to her 
Most Sacred | Mgte Ann Queen of Great Britain | 
JOHN died a going to the East Indes | PHILADELPHIA 
ye eldest Daughter was first marryed | to Wittm 
Sanpys of Misserden in Gloucestershire, Esq | Her 


second husband was Duncoms| B.D. 
Sometime Rector oF AsTeaD in Surrey.| ANN 
marryed S" Oriver BoreLer of Teston| in the 


County of Kent,, Bart. |Mary marryed Sr Ropert 
Howarb a son of the| Earl of Barkshire | Susan 
is unmarried | The other three dyed younge | This. 
Monument was erected by | PHILADELPHIA 
DuncoMs | Anno Domi 1707. | 

Inscriptions on tombstones on the floor 
(behind the organ) in the chancel: 

At the head of one tombstone is an 
escutcheon bearing arms (? Uphill) covered 
by the organ platform. The inscription 
reads: 

Here lies interred the body of RicHarp | Upp- 
HILL Esq. Standard Bearer to their late | Majesties 
King William Queen Mary and | Queen Ann and 
to his present Majesty | King George, who departed 
this life the 26th of | Feby 1718 and left by his 
Will after the | decease of his sister SUSANNA Up- 
HILL Ninety | pounds per annum to the poor chil- 
dren of | Dagnum Parish not receiving alms | 
Aetatis suae 59. 

On another tombstone: 


Here lieth the Body of M's Susanna | UppPHILL 
youngest daughter of Jacop| Eso. And 
. . . (stone worn away)! who died. . . (stone worn 
away) the last of that Family.) 

These inscriptions afford evidence that (i) 
Jacob was b. c. 1627 and (ii) Mary was 
his third daughter and possibly (although 
improbably) also his fourth chifd. If it be 
assumed that Jacob and Ann were married 
as early as 1648, Mary, as possibly the 
fourth child (if neither she nor Anthony 
nor either of her two elder sisters were a 
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twin) could not have been born earlier than 
c. 1652 and in fact may have been born as 
much as ten years later, as the tenth child 
of the marriage. 

Shadwell’s play the ‘Sullen Lovers’ was 
first produced in 1668. If Mary Uphill was, 
as has been suggested, the “Lady Vaine” 
in that production it seems that she cannot 
have been older than 16 and was probably 
a few years younger. Is it not unlikely that 
at that age she would have played the part 
attributed to her? She may have done so 
at some later date and before her marriage 
to Sir Robert Howard. 

The inscription in Dagenham church seems 
clearly to establish this as a legal marriage. 
She was therefore his third wife, and so the 
marriage must be dated after the death in 
September 1676 of Sir R. H.’s second wife 
Lady Honora (née O’Brien) whom he mar- 
ried 10 Aug. 1665 (not 1666 as I regret to 


have previously stated at clxxvii. 7) which 
took place at All Saints, Wootton Bassett, 
Co. Wilts (see P.R.’s). The Dagenham P.R.’s 
(which I have not examined) may disclose 
the date of this third marriage. It is believed 
that the records of marriages (1568-1753) 
have been printed in the Proceedings of the 
Essex Archaeological Society. 

‘Ashtead and its Howard Possessors’ 
(Rev. F. E. Paget, 1873) gives much informa- 
tion on the history of the Suffolk and Berk- 
shire branches and in particular many bio- 
graphical details of Sir R. H. at pp. 30 et 
seq., but the author admits to comndenes 
doubt in the matter of Sir R. H.’s four m 
riages, all of which are now established bo 
as to the identities of his wives and their 
chronological sequence and also the issue of 
Sir R. H. 

Berkshire House, in Cleveland Square, was 
brought (? from Lord Berkshire) by Charles 


Anthony Uphill Philadelphia, 4. of 


ot Trinity Minors, London, 1634 
(Har!. Soc. xvii, 304) 


| Edward Hind, of Gobion, Co, Herts, gent 


(1) Mary Turvey, spr. 
of Whitechapel, Middx, 
b. c. 1642. 


“eldest” s 
of Barking, 


ae = (2) Ellinor Leigh 
of Chiswick, Middx. lila, 
b. c. 1635. 


Mar. Lic. 18 May 1664 Co. Essex, Gent. Mar. Lic. 21 Apr. 1675 


(Harl. Soc. xxiv, 79) b. ¢. 1622 


(Harl. Soc. xxiii, 239). 


| ? c. 1648-50 


Jacob Uphill = 


b, c. 1627, d. 16 June 1662 
(M.I. Dagenham Ch.) 


b. c. 1626, d. 15 Aug. 1667 


| 
Anthony Jacob 


b. c. 1659, d. 26 Feb 1718/9 


| 
Richard ohn 


| 
(1) Willm. Sandys =Philadelphia= (2) Rev. William Duncombe 
Rector of Ashtead, Co. Surrey. 


of Misserden, Co. 
Gloucester, Esq. 


“eldest dau 


Oliver Boteler 
of Teston, Co. Kent, Bt. 
he mar. (? 2ndly) Ann d. of 
Sir Robt. Austen of Bexley, 
Co. Kent, by whom he had 
issue (Burke, ‘Extinct 
Baronetcies’). 


mar. post. 1676 
d.s.p. ante 1693 


| ¢. 1677 
Mary = Sir Robert Howard 
6th s. of Thomas, Ist Earl of 
Berkshire as his 3rd wife. He 
mar, 4thly 26-Feb. 1692/3 
Annabella d. of John Dyre Esq. 


Susan 
“youngest” dau. living 1718 


3 others 


“dyed young” 
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Il in 1670, who gave it to Barbara, Duchess 
of Cleveland. In 1730 the first Duke of 
Bridgwater bought it. It was rebuilt and 
therefore alternatively known as Cleveland 
and Bridgwater House. In the seventeenth 


century Cleveland Square was situate at the’ 


extreme westerly limit of the parish of St. 
Martin-in-the-Fields (Besant). 

The following is a copy of the “ nativity ” 
of Thomas H. of Ashtead (1651-1701), the 
only surviving son of Sir R. H., from which 
excerpts were given at clxxvii. 7. The MS. 
Ashmole 243, fol. 273, in the Bodleian 
Library is endorsed in Ashmole’s hand- 
writing “S'. Robert Howardes son” and is 
addressed For Ashmoule These ” : 


My mother died about Eighteene years since.| 
My second brother was kild at Tangier & My father 
married fo: ye second time in ye yeare 1664 about 

middle of ye summer | My sister ye | only one 

had died Easter Munday morning about four of 
. ye cloke, In ye year 1668.| I had small pox 
broke out one mee ye 17th of November 1667 | In 
Syma 1668. about a month before michelmas, I 

d ye Greatest and longest fitt of sicknesse I ever 
had, it held mee six weeks in bed, and left a con- 
sumpton behind it. | I left Dover to goe to Frans 
June ye 20th 1670, at eleven at night. | The 
23rd of July in ye same year ye French (?) 
acct my servt Died we is heave ye 13th | My 
eldest and onley Brother I had died ye 23¢ of July 
In ye year 1669 about ten or eleven in ye morning | 
(fol. 2732) In ye yeare 1671 in Feb: I came from 
Frans |. In ye yeare 1674 ye King gave mee ye 
Reversion of one of ye Tellors ye warrt for wel 
was signed 2 or 3 days before Christmas, or a 
weeke, and given 3 days before. Note that I count 
all yeares begin from our Lady Day | The Birth 
Feb. ye 21t in ye year 1650 about one in ye night. 


The same MS. fol. 193 contains the “ horo- 
scope” of T. H. cast for him by Ashmole. 
Ihave photostats of these MSS (fols. 193, 
243) and shall be pleased to lend these with 
other biographical and genealogical notes 
concerning Sir R. H., his wives and children 
to any of your correspondents. 


Epwarp Howarp (1624-1712) fifth son of 
Thomas, Ist Earl of Berkshire, can, it seems, 
be identified with Edward Howard of Erch- 
font, Co. Wilts. (Chanc. Proc. C. 8, 187/46 
P.R.O.). His first wife was Anne —— 
(living 1648-55) and his second wife Lucy 
—, married in or before 1677. (Feet of 
Fines. Wilts. 1648, 49, °55.) In a “ List of 
Nobility and Gentry 1673 ” (Wilts) both he 
and Philip Howard (no doubt his younger 
brother) are described as “of Urchfont,” 
“Esquires.” (Wilts N. and Q. vols v and vi). 
E. H. sold the manor of Erchfont in 1678 


to William Pynsent, having himself lived 
there temp. Charles II. I have an unauthen- 
ticated note that the maiden name of one 
of Edward’s wives (probably the second) was 
“Monk or Monck of Merchant Stock.” 


15 Nov. 1683. “Edward Howard of 
Berkshire” petitioned the King “ to bestow 
some future subsistence on him ” (C.S.P.D.). 
He was accordingly granted a pension of 
£200 to commence from October 1683 
(C.S.P.D. 20 Dec. 1684. Secret Service Dis- 
bursements. Cam. Soc. vol. lii). He was 
still receiving this pension at Michaelmas 
1692 (H.M.C. 14th Rep. App. Pt. vi, 170). 

There does not seem to be any evidence 
of his having had issue. His will is dated 
26 May 1710 in which he is described as 
“of New Windsor, Armiger.” The will was 
proved by his widow Lucy—the sole benefi- | 
ciary and executrix—on 9 Dec. 1712. (P.C.C. 
Barnes 237). 

The will of his widow Lucy is dated 3. 
June 1722. She is described as “ widow of 
the Rt. Hon. Edward Howard of the Co. of 
Berks, Esquire.” The will was proved 12 
July 1722. (P.C.C. Marlborough 138). 

Paget (op. cit. pp. 38-9) gives a list of 
his plays and also those of his brother James. 
According to Pepys under dates 15 and 20 
April 1667 he was familiarly known as Ned 
Howard. 

Biographical details of James Howard (? 
eighth) son of the Ist Earl of Berkshire seem 
to be almost non-existent. Paget describes 
him as a “ dreary” playwright. The follow- 
ing record may be a reference to him and 
if so (and the allegation proved) may account 
for any memorial of him having passed into 
oblivion : 

1696/7 Jan. 19. Protections (D. of Nor- 
folk). 


Petition of John Ellison, Gent. James Howard 
Esquire, who has a real estate and is a Patent 
Officer in the Customs, a Justice of the Peace and 
relation to D. Norfolk, has for some years taken 
unlawful means to defraud his creditors, and par- 
ticularly Petitioner. . . Petitioner having procured - 
Howard to be arrested for a debt on bond, Howard 
produced a Protection signed by D. Norfolk and 
was thereupon discharged. Petitioner well knows 
Howard to be in a position to pay. Prays for re- 
oO Vol. If N.S.H. of L. MSS. 1695-7, 
p. 20). 


This record provides material for further 
lines of search, ' 
H. S. H. 
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‘THE ROYALIST EMBASSY IN PARIS 

UNDER THE COMMONWEALTH 
(clxxxvii. 124).—The situation of Sir Thomas 
Browne’s Embassy and of its chapel (for a 
time the only proof that the Church of 


England possessed the note of visibility) can |. 


perhaps be deduced from a letter written 
in 1668 by Mrs. Evelyn, who was the daugh- 
ter of Sir Thomas. ‘“ When you walk to the 
Charity,” she tells her brother-in-law Glan- 
ville, “if you inquire for the Rue Farrene 
you will see how pleasantly our house was 
situated.” 

Farrene is evidently a misreading of 
Tarane and Turgot’s map of 1739 shows 
the Rue de Tarane just in front of La 
Charité, with a Petite Rue de Tarane some- 
where near the later Cour du Dragon. The 
neighbourhood was violently Haussmanized 
when the Boulevard St. Germain was driven 
through it, but it still has a few old hétels, 
amongst which this forgotten shrine of 
Anglicanism may yet be rediscovered. 


MEOVITULUS. 


ENGLAND'S FIRST BI-MILLENIUM 

(clxxxvii. 232).—But next year will not 
be the 2,000th anniversary of the landing of 
Julius Caesar! For this purpose taken 55 B.c. 
as the Year One. Then a.p. .45 will be the 
year 100 and the first centenary of the land- 
ing will be the year 101: that is a.p. 46 and 
by necessary consequence the bi-millenary 
will be 1946. 

G. CROSSE. 


(Mr. F. Atcar is thanked for. his reply to the 
same effect.—Ep.] 


A QUOTATION IN ‘THE ANTI- 
QUARY (clxxxvii. 231).—I have dis- 
‘covered that the lines in question occur in 
Southey’s poetical address to Amos Cottle 
in the latter’s volume of ‘ Icelandic Poetry, 
1797. Southey did not reprint them in the 
collective edition of his poems in 1837-38. 


Mavrice H. FitzGerRALp. 
[°- CASTOREUS (clxxxvii. 235).—Just 


three clues: he was German, his name 
Johann Viber, his peak period around 1290. 


FREDERIC CONNETT WHITE. 
PADRE (clxxxvii. 148, 195)—Kipling 
makes it clear that the word Padre was 


in use outside the Army before 1898. Cork- 
ran (“Stalky ”) and the rest invariably use 


it when talking with the college chaplain, 
the Rev. John Gillett. “I confess,” says that 
sociable father-confessor, “I like being 
called ‘Padre’.” McTurk goes one better 
and calls him “ Padre sahib.” 


FREDERIC CONNETT WHITE. 


SWORD BLADE INSCRIPTIONS 

(clxxxvii, 178).—In Fanny Kemble’s 
‘Records of a Girlhood,’ vol. i, P. 257, there 
is a story of such an inscription, too late 
in period to be of interest to Mr. J. D. 
AYLWARD, as the date seems to ‘be about 
1829, but it may amuse some sentimental 
reader. Fanny Kemble had a youthful flirt- 
ation with her cousin Harry Siddons. She 
says: : 

Harry went off to India with my name engraved 
upon his sword—a circumstance which was only 
made known to me years after, by his widow (his 
and my cousin Harriet Siddons),.-whom he met and 
loved and married in India, and who made me 
laugh, telling me how hard he and she had worked, 
scratched and scrubbed ‘together to try and efface 
my name from the good sword; which, however, 
being true steel and not inconstant heart of man, 
refused to give up its dedication. 


M. H. Dopps. 


LANCASHIRE WITCHES (clxxxvii. 169). 

—I suggest that this is simply an _in- 
stance of quotation marks displaced. The 
passage should run: 

We have long been taught to believe [that] the 
words “‘ Lancashire witches,’ arise from the 
witching charms of the ladies, which surpass those 
of other counties; that it would be dangerous for 
a young man to carry his heart into Lancashire, and 
soarcely possible to carry it through without a 


wound. 
M. H. Dopps. 


]The case of the Lancashire witches, 1612—of 
which there can be no better short account than 
that in Charles Williams’s ‘ Witchcraft’ (1941), pp. 
211-220—is so awful that it ought never to have 
been made the subject of a flippant remark.—Eb.] 


PHOTOGRAPHS OF OLD LONDON 

(clxxxvii. 236)—Apparently the club 
your enquirer seeks was the London Topo- 
graphical Society, founded by the late H. B. 
Wheatley (of Pepys’s fame), T. F. Ordish and 
others. From 1881 onwards they issued, to 
members privately, a series of reproductions, 
of the utmost historic importance, of early 
and unique drawings, done between 1550 
and 1616. The old artists were Antony Van 
Den Wyngaerde, C. J. Visscher, and others. 
The precious originals belong to the Bod- 
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leian at Oxford. They were reproduced on 
hand-made paper by typographic etching 
process, and for all study purposes are as 
good as the actual drawings. I have the set of 
twelve large plates in the issued portfolio, 


measuring 33 x 23 inches, with descriptive. 


letterpress by H. B. Wheatley. 

These etchings (not photographs) afford 
an intimate view of London city centuries 
ago. 

Wo. JAGGARD. 

A collection of these-photographs was sold 
at Messrs. Hodgson’s Rooms, Chancery 
Lane, within the last two years. I have lost, 
unfortunately, the catalogue, but these 
highly interesting photographs do exist. 
They were mounted in very heavy folios. 


H. W. Epwarbs. 


WARRANT FOR THE EXECUTION 

OF KING CHARLES (clxxxvii. 236). 
—While the original document may never 
have been exhibited, I believe facsimiles 
exist, done about mid-nineteenth-century, 
similar to that for putting to death Mary 
Queen of Scots. I have the impression, too, 
that a search would find each of those war- 
rants included in a former large ‘ History 
of England.’ A copy of the last-named war- 
rant hangs in the Public Library of Stratford- 
on-Avon. Has your enquirer applied at the 
Print Room, British Museum? 


Won. JAGGARD. 


Local WINDS (clxxxvi. 187 and refer- 

ences there given).—A friend writes to 
me of a cruise he made in a sloop up the 
Gulf of California last June, and mentions 
a local wind prevalent called: “the lash ” 
which is experienced in the upper reaches 
above Tiburon Isle before one comes to the 


Colorado estuary. 
G. PERCIVAL-KAYE. 


SIR LIONEL DUCKETT (clxxxvii. 191). 

—His portrait was sold by Sir George 
F. Druckett, Bart, F.S.A., to the Mercer’s 
Company. (See 9 S. ix. 412). 


A. H. W. FyNMore. 


WELLs GARDNER DARTON & CO. 

LTD. (clxxxvii. 232).—Mr. WILLIAMS’ 
remarks on F. J. Harvey Darton might sug- 
gest that he is still living. The author of 
‘Children’s Books in England’ died on 26 
July 1936 at Dorchester, aged 57, and was 


buried at Cerne Abbas. He was a great- 
great-grandson of William Darton who 
founded the original firm in 1782 (not 1713). 


F. ALGar. 


A NOTE ON POLLOCK’S PLAYS 
(clxxxvi. 27, 157, 168; clxxxvii. 233).—It 
can be ascertained from John O’London’s 
Weekly, 30 Oct. 1936, that Ben Pollock pro- 
duced new scenes 9 inch x 12 inch for ‘ Sleep- 
ing Beauty,’ where Louise Morgan quotes: 
“Mr. Tofts made new designs for me 
(Ben Pollock) from the old plates, and im- 
proved upon them out of his own head. 
He drew direct on the stone. The old 
engravers had died out, so I found I could 
have no more plates made. Mr. Tofts was a 
man of substance, and he retired soon after 
Mr. [R. L.] Stevenson went away. Yes, Mr. 
Tofts was a wonderful designer. In all, Mr. 
Tofts engraved twenty stones for Pollocks 
with from one to fourteen drawings on each 
side of the stone . . . Mr. Tofts was a rare 
one for intervening, says Mr. Pollock. A 
draughtsman he called himself. He finished 
the new scenes for ‘Sleeping Beauty’ just 
before Mr. Stevenson came here, and Mr. 
Stevenson thought a rare lot of them.” (This 
would be about 1884.) I have been com- 
paring my large scenes of ‘ Sleeping Beauty ’ 
with the small ones, and find the following: 
Sc. 2 (large) has palm trees instead of 
clouds and is somewhat different. . 
Sc. 3 is totally different and storks are 
substituted for peacocks. ; 
Sc. 4 is totally different; though showing 
an ice-bound wood it has upon it a stag 
pursued by a wolf. The new scene is veiier. 
clearly. 
Ses. 5 and 8 are totally different. Two 
sets of side-wings are totally different. 
Mr. Tofts can then be said to have re- 
designed with distinction eight sheets of the 
large ‘ Sleeping Beauty’. Wilson makes no 
r.ention of Mr. Tofts in his book, as Louse 
Morgan points out. 


CHARLES D. WILLIAMS. 
UOTATIONS AND SOURCE WANTED.— 
(clxxxvii. p. 192).— 


(2) You write with ease to show your breeding, 
But easy writing’s vile hard reading, 


Clio’s Protest. See Moore’s ‘Life of 
Sheridan,’ i, 55. 


This reference is taken from ‘ O.D.Q. 
M. H. Dopps. 


| 
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Essays and Studies by Members of the 
English Association, vol. xxix. (Oxford, 
at the Clarendon Press. 7s. 6d.) 


HE well-known miscellany opens with a 

_ weighty article on the interaction of 
criticism and creation. The course of 
criticism in France and England is followed 
in some detail, and finally the notion of a 
scientific test is repudiated; the good critic 
is he who judges rightly, and the good poem 
is that which he admires: “ from that circle 
it is impossible to escape.” Spenser's 
*Shepheardes Calender’ is the subject of a 
pleasantly personal paper; three passages of 
special interest are dealt with; and there is 
a more general discussion of the language. 
The occurrence of “teeth on edge” as a 
symbol of longing not revulsion is noticed, 
and the ‘O.E.D.s’ silence in the matter. 
But this is very far from being an “ other- 
wise umrecorded idiom.” See ‘ Honest 
Whore’ 1. 2. 138, “The young beautiful 
grape sets the teeth of lust on edge.” Chap- 
man (?) Alphonsus 3. 1, “it sets my teeth 
on edge that I must take mine empress in 
mine arms.” Silvester has the phrase in 
‘Spectacles’ 16. The white sheet bleaching 
on the hedge set Autolycus’ pugging tooth 
on edge. And the anonymous ‘Cavalier 
Husband’ has “ Her lips doth set men’s lips 
on edge.” Rhetoric, its definition and its 
place in “ the Elizabethan expansion ” with 
special reference to Shakespeare, is next 
treated; and then comes Dr. Boas’s interest- 
ing criticism of Lamb’s famous ‘ Specimens.’ 
His genuine admiration is this side idolatry; 
he can notice a vein of unctuous moralizing 
in one or two of the notes, and point to 
several surprising omissions; the verdict on 
Massinger is shown to be quite misleading; 
and the habit of using Shakespeare “as a 
yardstick ” for the humiliation of the others 
“ becomes tisesome and tends to degrade his 
contemporaries . . . the last thing that Lamb 
intended.” The most agreeable piece of 
writing deals with Jonson and Dickens, a 
study in the comic genius of London, and 
Mrs. Esdaile winds up with a valuable 
account of the Devil Tavern, with the first 
photograph of its bust of Apollo. 


Albumazar : a Comedy. By Thomas Tom: 
' kis, Edited by Hugh G. Dick. (Univer- 
sity. of California Press.) 


‘THIs is a typical example of the pains- 

taking scholarship that we have learnt 
Ao expect from America. Though the in- 
terest of the play is far below that of the 
same author’s * Lingua,’ “ one of the master- 
pieces of English literature” according to 
Swinburne, it is quite worth reading and is 
also a convenient peg on which to hang the 
editor’s wide knowledge of astrological liter- 
ature. Thirty-two pages of the Introduction 
are devoted to a “brief” description of 
“the main religious, political, social, and 
religious background,” as it is concerned 
with astrology, and the distinction between 
the natural and the judicial sorts is fully 
illustrated. It is not likely that our know- 
ledge of the author will ever much exceed 
what we are told here. Schooldays at Shrews- 
bury under John Ashton and college life 
in Trinity, Cambridge, were both conducive 
to a practical interest in the drama. We have 
noted very few points for consideration. At 
1. 125 the speech-tag Furs is surely wanted. 
Several of these indications are corrected 
in pp. 201-6. Five or six times Tomkis uses 
“ this ” for “ this is,” first at 1. 132. “ Medea’s 
drugges” (169) having here reference to 
rejuvenation, why drag in dubious ministra- 
tions to Hercules, when her successful opera- 
tion on old Aeson is so much to the point? 
The mysterious lines 200-2 get some light 
from |, 201, where it is shown that Ronca 
bears a gun. “ Marvaile thyself to marble” 
is an interesting anticipation of Milton’s 
“ forget thyself to marble,” lately discussed 
in these pages. Line 390 must belong to 
Cricea, In 1. 485 “not” seems to have 
dropped out, a thing that really does some- 
times happen. The last line and a half of 
iii. 9 must belong to Ronca. In 1. 2242 the 
“sute of cloathes” is obviously Trincalo’s” 
old garb, presently retrieved from Pandolfo’s 
house, and restored to the owner during his 
drunken sleep; see line 2634. 


Norices To CORRESPONDENTS. 
APPROVED ‘ Queries ’ are inserted free of charge. 
Contributors are requested — to give 
names and addresses, for the information of 
Editor, and not necessarily for publication. 
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